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THE CELEBRATED 


EURYSCOPE 
LENSES 


SERIES U., IH., AND IV. 


ONSTRUCTED by the greatest 

living optical: firm — VOIGT— 
LANDER & SON, Braunschweig, Ger- 
many —are still to the fore. They are 
unsurpassed for Portraiture, yielding, like 
rio other existing lenses, beautiful clear- 
ness; softness, depth of focus, atmosphere 
and roundness, without which qualities 
no photographic portrait can be either 
life like or a work of art. 


For speed, too, they are unequalled. 


Sold only by dealers in photographic 
supplies and the sole American agents, 


BENJ. FRENCH 
& COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SEPTEMBER — By Alfred Clements 


Address of President Stein 


At the Photographers’ Association of America Convention, 
Milwaukee, 


HERE are one or 
two points I would 
like to touch upon 
which have nothing 
to do with fads or 
theories. They are 
sound sense and solid 


business. 

One of them is professional jeal- 
ousy. I wish that some of our pro- 
fessional friends could realize more 
fully the blighting effects of this 
needless evil, and how inevitably it 
reacts to the prejudice of those who 


display it. It is not merely that it is 
a grudging confession of pitiful in- 
feriority, but it cankers the very root 
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of that mutual trust and esteem 
without which such an organization 
as ours must ever fail of achieving 
its most valuable purposes. 

We want to come together more 
freely upon an_ even footing of 
friendly confidence, admitting of a 
generous, fraternal rivalry that shall 
leave no room for carping criticism 
or little-minded bickerings. If one 
lags behind us in the race, let us 
cheer and encourage him. It will 
mean no loss to us, while it may 
mean much gain to him; and, if it 
stimulates him to his betterment, not 
only he, but the whole profession, is a 
gainer. If one forges ahead of us, he 
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has earned our applause and should 
not be denied it. 

No man under the canopy ever 
found himself, or any other man 
bettered by harboring a_ prejudice, 
whether it be well or ill founded. It 
is like a wall that girds us in from all 
the beauty and the splendor of the 
broader horizon of good will and fel- 
lowship that lies there — wasted to 
some of us, simply because we will 
not trouble to step outside the wall 
to enjoy it. 

The second point is the need of 
more original thought and treatment. 
It seems, somehow, as if there are 
relatively few who care to use their 
wit and ingenuity for the creation of 
new effects in treatment, method, or 
display. The remainder seem to be 
content to be simply copyists. Even 
in such a matter as a mount, for in- 
stance, many are content to blindly 
follow the lead of some clever-witted 
member of the craft instead of set- 
ting their wits to work to create some- 
thing distinctive of their own. Now 
this free and easy appropriation of 
another man’s ideas is distinctly a 
confession of inferiority, which any 
man who takes a legitimate pride in 
his profession should be ashamed to 
make. The men who do this sort of 
thing are not lacking, as a rule, in 
technical knowledge, in experience, 
or in capacity. They can do better 
if they will do better. Why is it that 
they won't ? 

All they would need to do is to 
follow Etty’s precept. Do you re- 
member his reply to the man who 
asked him what medium he used to 
obtain such purity of coloring? He 
said, “ Brains, sir.’ That is all the 
copyist needs to do to lift himself out 
of the rut he travels in,—use his 
brains. 

And the third point I want to 
touch upon is prices. The cutting 
of prices is a great and crying evil, 
which is harmful to all and helpful to 
none, not even to the man who pays 
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the low prices ; for he gets the worth 
of his money —perhaps, but cer- 
tainly no more. 

Keep up your prices. If you make 
cabinets worth $10 a dozen, charge 
$10 for them. Stick out for a good 
price for good work, and don't think 
there’s either money or glory in cut- 
ting the price to $5. 

Remember that your prices should 
never be wholly controlled by present 
and local conditions, though they are 
always to be taken into consideration. 
Back of them there is always a vista 
of years of effort and study, for which 
there was seldom, if ever, a present 
reward, though hope tinged the future 
with all sorts of rainbow beauties. 
And this is that future. Now, if 
ever, is the time for those hopes to 
be realized. But that realization 
rests with you, and by cutting prices 
you insure the surest of all possible 
means of never attaining it. 

When Whistler, the famous artist, 
exhibited a series of color sketches 
some years ago at the Grosvenor 
Gallery in London, John Ruskin de- 
clared that it was disgraceful to call 
such daubs pictures, and accused him 
of “flinging a paint pot in the face 
of the public.’’ Whistler sued him 
for libel. Ona purely technical point 
he gained his ease, but the justice of 
Ruskin’s criticism was approved by 
the verdict of one farthing (that is, 
half a cent) damages. 

But, in the course of that famous 
trial, Whistler made a reply that is 
especially to the point in this connec- 
tion. He was being cross-examined, 
and had stated that these “ Noc- 
turnes'’ and “Symphonies,’’ as he 
fancifully named them, took him 
about two hours to paint, and he 
charged $1,000 apiece for them. 
The counsel asked him, “And do 
you really contend, Mr. Whistler, 
that a picture which only took you 
two hours to paint can be honestly 
worth $1,000 ?”’ 

And Whistler said, “ You forget 
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the years of study that made it pos- 
sible for me to paint that picture in 
two hours.’’ Now that reply was a 
good one; and, when fixing your 
charges, you want to remember the 
years of study that have brought 
whatever powers you possess to their 
fruition of performance. 

But that fruition will depend as 
fully upon the cultivation, upon cor- 
rect lines, of your perceptive appreci- 
ation of artistic beauty and tasteful 
treatment as it will upon the mas- 
tery of the technical details of your 
profession. Be especially chary of 
fads; for they generally run to ex- 
tremes, and extremes are always to 
be avoided. 

There has been a striking similarity 
between the trend of photographic 
art of recent years and that of the 
European schools of art since the 
days of the little band of enthusiasts 
who are now known to history as the 
pre-Raphaelites. They revolted at 
the lifeless formalism of the art of 
their day, and aimed to correct the 
prevalent conventionalism of medioc- 
rity by infusing art with a purer and 
more elevated spirit. 

One means by which they aimed 
to do this was expressed in their 
motto that “ Nature should be painted 
as it is, not as it looks to be.’’ With 
the rabid enthusiasm that reformers so 
often show, they went to extremes 
that many thought supremely ridicu- 
lous. If a bird was so far away in 
a landscape that it was hardly more 
than a speck in the picture, they 
would yet paint that bird’s eyes be- 
cause the bird certainly had eyes, 
even if the observer was too far away 
to see them. 

When Sir John Everett Millais 
painted the “ Huguenot,”’ he spent 
seven months painting the moss upon 
the wall; and, when Holman Hunt 
sent his “ Carpenter’s Shop at Naza- 
reth’’ to one of the Paris expositions, 
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the painting of the shavings was the 
sensation of the year. The Parisians 
raved at the care with which even the 
most trivial detail of those shavings 
was given; but, when the artistic 
merit of such rendering was dis- 
cussed, they said little, but shrugged 
their shoulders very expressively. 

As was to be expected, this fervor 
was followed by a violent reaction, 
and the pendulum swung from the 
one extreme of the pre-Raphaelites, 
where form and accuracy of detail 
were chief essentials, to the other 
extreme of the impressionists, as in 
some artists of the Barbizon school, 
who paid little attention to drawing, 
but much to color impressions and 
atmospheric effects. 

And now we are passing through 
another reaction, but one which is 
less violent. The best current art 
avoids both extremes, but combines 
the best features from each. 

And so it has been with photog- 
raphy. The first impulse to artis- 
tic betterment came in the form of a 
craze for sharpness. It was, as with 
the pre-Raphaelites, carried to undue 
extreme, and led many to revolt. 
And then came the swing of the 
pendulum to the other extreme of 
fuzziness. From pictures that were 
too sharply defined we came to have 
pictures that, as with the impres- 
sionists, lacked any sort of definition 
at all. 

And now, as with the painters, 
there is a second reaction, which is 
bringing us to a condition which is 
healthier and saner than either ex- 
treme can ever be; for it avoids their 
faults and combines their merits. 

It is upon such lines that the best 
photographic art of to-day is being 
turned out, and it is upon such lines 
that I would urge you all to work ; for 
therein is the truest artistic expres- 
sion, and thereby will you insure 
your most certain reward. 
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A 

CUBAN 
SENORITA 

By H. W. Taylor 


Suffolk Eng. Co. 


Our Cuban Visitors 


HERBERT 


>-AMBRIDGE camer- 

ists have been im- 

proving the opportu- 

nities afforded by 

the pressure of some 

fifteen hundred Cu- 

ban visitors. The 

dark-eyed Sefioritas were seen every- 
where about the grounds of Harvard 
College and the adjacent streets, 
where the peaceful quiet of a country 
village usually rules during the sum- 
mer months. At every turn, one 
could see groups of olive-skinned 
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men ; and Old Cambridge presented a 
continuous gala appearance. Local 
clubs and soéieties -vied with each 
other in arranging entertainments for 
the strangers, and every opportunity 
was given them to become familiar 
with American home life, so that the 
visit resolves itself into one long 
object-lesson, which will be of lasting 
value to the Cuban teachers, what- 
ever they may or may not have 
learned from books and lectures dur- 
ing their attendance at the Har- 
vard Summer School. Much curi- 
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osity and some apprehension was 
felt regarding the new-comers; but 
they have been found a bright, in- 
telligent people, very friendly and 
very eager to learn. Many of them 
have acquired a remarkable knowl- 


edge of our language ; and, as a whole, 
they have proved so desirable an 
addition to society that Cambridge 
people felt sincere regret when the 
time came for our friends to say 
Adios.” 


Suffolk Eng. Co 


A Group or Cupan TracHers — By H. W. Taylor 
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Notes by a Lens-maker 


novice 
how to balsam a lens 
is as good as telling 
a farmer to. take 
strychnine for dys- 
pepsia without any 
regard to the amount 
of danger thereof.” So says a vet- 
eran lens-maker on the subject after 
reading through an article on “ Tak- 
ing Care of Lenses” in a recent 
contemporary. 

“In regard to cementing one’s own 
lens, I should recommend Douglas 
Jerrold’s old advice on getting mar- 
ried,— “ Don't.” In the first place, 
the real value of a lens is its optical 
truth. Combining the crown and 
flint of a photographic lens, or, in 
fact, any achromatic lens (unless the 
operator thoroughly knows what he 
is working for) is a very difficult and 
dangerous task,— difficult on account 
of the task of optically centring the 
crown and flint, and dangerous be- 
cause of expansion and contraction of 
the different metal* of which the 
crown and flint are composed, whilst 
in the oven for baking. 

When you make a lens hot for un- 
cementing, the chances are that it 
will not part, as there is no cement 
there to me/t. That is because the 
balsam is so completely baked that it 
has set absolutely. This is especially 
true in old lenses. 

Old-time lenses never come apart 
in baking, but are put, suspended in 
a bag, in a specially made kettle, and 
boiled, sometimes for two hours. 

The necessity for baking was evi- 
dently overlooked in the article 
mentioned. This is really a most 
important operation. The flint glass 
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* Metal used in this sense means optical glass, from 
lead, etc., used in it.— Ep. 


is usually concave meniscus, so that 
the centre of this portion is extremely 
thin; and heating such will be at- 
tended with danger of cracking. 
The mistake of warming the lens 
and putting on cold balsam would 
cause steam or moisture, which is 
imprisoned between surfaces and 
visible in finished lens. 

A lens allowed to cool, as_ the 
article says, would take a week to set 
firmly, during which time it would 
undergo many changes in tempera- 
ture and as many chances of decen- 
tring. Lenses are usually baked for 
about five hours in an oven in cells 
purposely made to insure the glasses 
being optically centred. When 
nearly hard, they are then pressed 
central ; and in some cases the opera- 
tion has to be repeated. 

Some firms have horizontal and 
some vertical spindles running abso- 
lutely true, in which the lenses are 
placed for cementing and centred by 
means of a light. One light is the 
image, and the other its reflection, or, 
as the workers call it, “the Ghost.” 
There are four lights visible in an 
ordinary achromatic combination,— 
two images (one frem crown and one 
from flint) and their “ Ghosts.”” The 
way the lights chase each other 
round is most bewildering to the 
novice. When the two lenses are 
optically central, these lights (al- 
though the lenses are revolving) ap- 
pear at perfect rest; and this is an 
absolute proof of the optical centring 
of a lens. 

A good lens not optically centred is 
worthless, causing aberration (prin- 
cipally chromatic). If people only 
knew the fine work, care, and brains 
put into our high-class lenses, they 
would cease to wonder at the prices. 
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In THE Enemy’s Country — By Walter D. Wilcox 


Photographing in the Canadian Rockies 


WALTER 


EW regions of the 
world offer better 
opportunities to the 
landscape photog- 
rapher than _ the 
Rockies of Canada. 
These mountains are 
more beautiful than those further 
south in Montana and Colorado, as 
the valleys are covered with green 
woods and the higher peaks with 
fields of perpetual snow and glaciers. 
They combine alpine grandeur with 
the beauty of lakes and waterfalls, 
open meadowy places, and extensive 
sweeps of evergreen forests. 

In so wild a region there are 
special difficulties to be encountered. 
To reach the remote lakes and se- 
cluded nooks in the mountains where 
scenes of exquisite beauty reward the 
enterprising explorer, a camping trip 
must be made.  Pack-horses are 
needed to carry the tents and _ pro- 
visions, and one or two men should 
be engaged to look after the beasts 
of burden and do the cooking. After 
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seven or eight seasons of photo- 
graphic work in these mountains, I 
have found it best to have three 
kinds of cameras. One is a 
4 X 5 snap-shot camera, to be used 
while on the march, to get passing 
scenes of beauty. This is fastened 
to some part of the saddle of my 
horse, where it is always ready at a 
moment’s notice, and can be guarded 
from accidents, such as having the 
horse stumble against a tree or get 
into deep water when fording the 
rapid glacial streams. A 5 x 7 
camera is carried for alpine work 
on difficult mountain climbs, or 
on all-day foot journeys where it 
would be impossible or inconvenient 
to take pack-horses. For this camera 
I have a special case with straps, so 
that it can be adjusted to my 
shoulders with no danger of coming 
loose or swinging round in_ rock 
climbing. This old battered ma- 
chine, which has stood on the fiery 
lava of Hawaiian volcanoes as well as 
the perpetual snows of the high 
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Rockies, has had many accidents, 
being blown over by wind on lofty 
summits, smashed on the back of a 
run-away horse, and several times 
submerged in deep water, but has 
taken by far the greater number of 
my best pictures. 

For the finest landscape work I 
carry an 8 x 10 camera. The case 
for this fits into a special wooden 
box, and goes as a side pack on one 
of the gentlest ponies. In rare cases 
I have stopped the procession and 
set up the instrument while on the 
march, but usually I use it for scenes 
within a mile of camp. My plates 
for the several cameras are packed in 
specially made wooden boxes with 
screw covers, varnished and hermeti- 
cally sealed with pitch, to keep out 
water. When it is necessary to 
change my plates, I have the men 
set up four poles attached to a ridge- 
pole high enough to sit under com- 
fortably. The ground is covered with 
a piece of canvas, and then all the 
camp blankets are carefully placed 
over the poles till the last ray of light 
is shut out. In this small, improvised 


dark room I change my plates at 
night, as a further precaution against 


possible fogging. Considerable 
tem is necessary in such work, and 
you must know by touch exactly 
where the plate-holders, new plates, 
exposed plates, and dust brush are at 
every moment. The greatest care is 
needed to avoid dust, because elec- 
tricity is made in the dry mountain 
air even by the gentle process of dust- 
ing, and this attracts to the plates and 
slides whatever particles of lint may 
be flying about or may fall from the 
encircling wall of blankets. 
Photographic work in the wild 
parts of the mountains depends not 
only, as everywhere else, on the 
weather, but on the time at one’s dis- 
posal, where long journeys must be 
made over rough Indian trails or by 
forcing a way through pathless for- 
ests. Another element of uncer- 
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tainty is the smoke from forest fires, 
which during the brief summer often 
drifts over regions of vast extent, and 
envelops the mountains in a bluish 
haze for weeks at a time. The first 
few days after a long rain are the 
best for photography. Then the 
atmosphere is transparent, and the 
snowy cumulus clouds are in marked 
contrast to the deep blue of these 
mountain skies. My usual custom is 
to devote such days entirely to pho- 
tographic work ; and, making an early 
start with my largest camera, I go 
directly to some previously selected 
point of view. Though this may have 
been selected with care, the composi- 
tion of the picture may require from 
thirty minutes to two hours or more. 
Often, despite every effort, the lines 
will not come out harmoniously ; and 
it is rare when something is not nec- 
essarily sacrificed. An axe may be 
required to remove intruding bushes 
or cut down some dead tree. 

After the composition of the pict- 
ure is satisfactory, the proper light 
and cloud effects, which may not 
come at all, must be waited for. 
More than four out of five of the 
choicest landscapes will display water 
in the foreground or middle distance. 
Such scenes are found on the borders 
of lakes, which are very numerous 
throughout the Canadian Rockies. 
These lakelets are found in every 
possible situation, from the deepest 
valleys to the alpine meadows and 
rock-girt amphitheatres of high alti- 
tudes. The water in all of them is 
of crystalline purity, and richly col- 
ored bluish green or emerald green in 
an endless series of exquisitely beau- 
tiful shades. The passing breezes 
make a constant play of ripple and 
calm over their waters, and sometimes 
the proper reflections and cloud forms 
will appear in a few minutes after 
everything is ready for a picture; but 
more often, even on a fine day, it may 
be necessary to wait several hours. 
I once made a three days’ journey 
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By Walter D. Wilcox 
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Moraine Lake — By Walter D. Wilcox 


into the wilderness for a certain pict- 
ure, and was fortunate enough to 
have perfect weather immediately 
after arriving at the chosen spot. 
After a delay of two hours a fine 
water effect came, and I exposed four 
plates in rapid succession, and got 
four excellent negatives ; but this was 
an exceptional case. Many failures 
occur even on the most beautiful sub- 
jects, where there are so many ele- 
ments of uncertainty. Some mioun- 
tains are so situated in regard to the 
sun that they are never well lighted ; 
and one of the most perfect subjects 
that I know, Lake Louise, is almost 
impossible photographically. It com- 


bines snowy mountains in the dis- 
tance and dark trees in the immedi- 
ate foreground. Though hundreds 
of plates are exposed every year, I 
have never seen a really good photo- 
graph of this lake, and I have not yet 
succeeded myself after numerous at- 
tempts for many years past. This 
is because the range of light effects 
is beyond the latitude of any plate 
or shading or local development to 
overcome, and only on the rarest 
occasions is the illumination even 
approximately good. It is more than 
likely that on such a day no_pho- 
tographer is present to improve the 
opportunity. 
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T seems to me that, 


in spite of the 
increased facilities 
for producing a 


higher grade of por- 
traits than were 
made under difficul- 
ties some twenty to thirty years 
since, no very great improvements 
have been accomplished; while in 
many respects the work of such old- 
time men as Brady, Sarony in wet- 
plate days, Bogardus, Mora, and 
others, is better than much that is 
seen now. I have before me several 
portraits that I know are excellent 
likenesses, in perfect condition, in 
which the lighting is the lighting a 
painter uses. The semblance of text- 
ure is far better than I see nowadays, 
and in every way they are superior 
to those one often comes across now ; 
yet they are all twenty-five to thirty- 
nine years old. These portraits were 
made on wet collodion plates, and 
probably required ten to one hundred 
seconds’ exposure. The studios in 
which they were made bore no re- 
semblance to the elegantly equipped 
affairs of to-day; skylights were as 
nothing compared to such as are 
seen now, and the printing paper used 
was often home-made; yet the work 
is satisfying. Amateur work of 
those days is still more striking when 
compared with that of the present, 
as it is unquestionably better, though 
scarcer, than most of what passes as 
portraiture to-day. Now this is in- 
deed a pretty state of affairs in these 
days of well-corrected lenses, rapid 
plates, scientifically constructed sky- 
lights, good backgrounds, and an 
unlimited choice of printing papers ; 
and there must be a reason for it. 
There is more than one reason, in 
fact; and of some of the errors that 
have crept into general use and be- 
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Some Thoughts on Portraiture 


EDWARD W. 


NEWCOMB 


come recognized as part and parcel 
of portrait-making I have some few 
words to say. 

In the first place, I do not think 
portrait negatives are developed suf- 
ficiently in the majority of cases. 
Certain emulsion papers are thought 
to require such thin negatives that 
the best of values can never be 
worked up at all. These negatives, 
thin and very delicate, would be 
worthless — unless intensified — for a 
good albumen paper print. They 


do not satisfy us even when printed 
upon the emulsion papers for which 
they were purposely kept short of 
the truth-telling qualities that used 
to be the pride of all good workers, 


HeLotse — By Robert S. Redfield 
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for even then these negatives are as 
likely as not to misrepresent the sub- 
ject and render a portrait in which a 
well-grounded suspicion might fairly 
be entertained that the subject had 
been a descendant of Ham. Now, 
to prove my statement that the 
average portrait negative zs under- 
developed, let us try an experiment. 
Suppose we have for a subject a man 
whose portrait has just been painted, 
taking it for granted that the paint- 
ing is an exact counterpart of the 
man as he stands in our studio 
to-day. Let us light our subject 
about as in the painting and take a 
portrait by photography, using the 
same pose and in every way striving 
to make the photograph like the 
painting. We have the same man, 
the same flesh tints, same pose; and 
we should be expected to produce 
the equal of a copy of the painting. 

Now let us make a copy of the paint- 
ing. Same man again, same color, all 
things equai, only this is a painting, not 
the subject in life. Would anybody 


suppose that the copy of the painting 
would be the best photograph of the 


two? Yet it will be found so every 
time, the reason being, I believe, 
that, to print it at all properly, it must 
be developed to crispiness. The two 
negatives are certainly radically dif- 
ferent ; yet on the very same paper 
the copy of the painting, crisp and 
snappy, affords far the better print. 
The flesh locks like flesh, the values 
are excellent, and the whole comes 
nearer to satisfying the discriminat- 
ing critic than the one from life. 
After this experiment some of us 
will begin to think that, after all, it is 
not the fault of the paper, but of our 
own lazy selves. We may have been 
making thin negatives as time-savers. 
They require less developing, less skill 
in doing so, and print in one-third the 
time that a respectable, snappy nega- 
tive of perfect quality would. Crisp 
negatives represent the flesh as flesh. 
There is roundness, atmospheric 
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effect, and often almost stereoscopic 
relief. In certain of the illustrated 
monthlies a dozen or more portraits 
are reproduced in half-tone regularly. 
Some are from life direct, some from 
paintings. Note the difference. Study 
these portraits, and see what rough- 
looking, halt-accomplished work the- 
photographs from life are compared 
to the copies of paintings. In the 
photographs from life the transpar- 
ency in the high lights is wholly lack- 
ing, while in the copies it is beautiful. 

I maintain that the remedy for this 
defect lies in developing the negative 
more and in using a well-balanced 
pyro developer,— pyro soda or pyro 
potash. For the utmost plasticity 
pyro ammonia is best of all, though, 
as a matter of fact, it is little used in 
America, for the twofold reason that 
few plates are adapted to its use with- 
out chemical fog as a result, and that 
it stains the fingers most disgustingly. 
As for the coal-tar products as_re- 
ducers, I am convinced that, for the 
portrait photographer at least, they 
are unsuitable. No better looking 
negatives could be asked than are 
made with all the “ols” separately or 
combined; but, when printing 
quality is looked for, it is conspicuous 
by its absence. There were fewer 
amateurs in the days of the wet plate 
because, aside from the dirtiness and 
smelliness (if I may be allowed the 
use of an at least expressive word) of 
the process, it was difficult. It re- 
quired a knowledge of chemicals and 
much patience. So it is with pyro 
to a less extent. It is not mechani- 
cal, but really requires thoughtful mixt- 
ure and discriminating use; but to 
those who would make portraits which 
are true in values, which portray flesh 
as flesh, not as the flat area of café 
au lait or worse-toned matter be- 
tween ear and ear, and which afford 
relief and strength where necessary,— 
portraits which would please a painter, 
— lam sure that a study of the chemi- 
cal effects to be had with such pyro 
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Suffolk Eng. Co. 


Portrait — By 


developer as may be best suited to 
the plate used will be indeed profit- 
able. 

Another odd thing in portraiture 
as we see it to-day, especially among 
the professionals, is the same sort 
of conventional lighting of the sub- 
ject. There seems to be a matter of 
five accepted styles, from which they 
seldom fail to make a selection. Take 
the work of one man, a dozen or so 
examples, to the next nearest one; 
and it's as certain as death itself that 
the duplicates can not only be picked 
out there, but in every other place in 
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Herbert Randall 


town. In the case of a mechanical 
draughtsman this observance of con- 
ventionality in lighting is as proper as 
returning your partner's lead in whist. 
But to tie one’s self down to such 
cut-and-dried rules in photography, 
which is more or less art, is but a 
humdrum, ignorant, worthless exist- 
ence. 

The amateur photographer is far 
less open to this criticism than the 
professional. I do not know if it be 
by accident or due to the fact that 
the amateur seldom owns a skylight 
with the curtains of which he has all 
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the conventional combinations at his 
finger ends, but the amateur does 
produce more varied and frequently 
much better work than the profes- 
sional. I suspect he sometimes gets 
his best results by accident, but, 
nevertheless, he generally has a 
greater or less amount of very inter- 
esting work; and, as he either does 


*¢ Anna’? — By William E. Burbank 


not understand lighting or cannot 
command just what he likes, he 
ceases to imitate, but takes things 
just as he finds them, and calmly 
keeps on doing it in spite of the fact 
that they do not look like “ Takem- 
quick’s”” best five dollars a dozen, 
“ivory finish (bisulphide of) carbonits.” 
He obtains natural posing and natural 
lighting frequently; and in his col- 
lection, one may find fifty different 
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styles of lighting (think of that, 
Mr. Professional, fifty !), among which 
are likely to be ‘many which are 
beautiful in tone and texture, por- 
traits which are a delight to the 
artist. Perhaps he doesn’t know why 
they are good, but he will some day ; 
and so he is likely to advance and 
become noted for his work. I believe 
the secret lies in the fact that he uses 
abundant light, often diffused, and 
never studied very particularly so 
long as it looks natural. Who ever 
saw a painter seat a model on the 
throne and then draw the curtains so 
that the exact amount of side and 
top light fell upon the subject to 
produce a faint shadow of the nose at 
an angle of forty-five degrees on the 
face and lip? 

It’s nonsense, rank idiocy, to work 
so hard for conventional effects as 
our photographer does. Why must 
one side always be in more or less 
shadow. Has no one ever seen a 
face fully lighted? These ever the 
same lightings are monotonous and 
unhealthy. They only require so 
much measuring, the same as an 
order for more or less onions or 
molasses, and do not seem to call 
for that study which makes portrait- 
making so keen a pleasure to those 
who cannot tolerate monotonous 
repetition and conventionality. More 
light, slower plates perhaps, pyro 
developer, snappier negatives 
might make a surprising theme for 
some of our men who produce pretty 
much the same thing year in and 
year out. Some there are, it is true, 
whose taste inclines to advanced 
ideas, but whose clients will not ap- 
preciate any departure from the 
usual mould. I met a_ professional 
recently who said, when asked to 
take my portrait in a flood of light 
somewhat after my own ideas: “I 
wish I could make more such work, 
but my folks won't stand for it. I'd 
have to get out of business.” True 
probably in his case; but with the 
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amateur there is no such excuse, and 
to him, I predict, will be given the 
credit of a change in ideas on por- 
traiture sooner or later. If we see a 
face that needs light, let us give 
light liberally, and find out afterward 
how to develop the plate. We are 
not always seated in a light composed 
as exactly as a physician’s prescrip- 
tion,— of so much side and so much 
top, with variable proportions of head 
screen and g. s. of reflector. We 
sometimes are in a position where 
there is light from both sides or all 
from the front, and so on; but, when 
the next generations see any of our 
portraits as now taken, won't they 
puzzle their heads wondering if the 
world was only lighted from the left 
side and the top in our time? 

One fact more for the photographer 
to “put in his pipe and smoke,” as 
the Celt would say. The _ portrait 


painter is-to-day making better por- 
traits than the photographer, though 
he has more to contend against and 
a far greater knowledge to obtain in 
order to do it; yet this is not due to 
the color he uses, as was proved by 
copying his painting by photography 
and comparing it with one by photog- 
raphy from life. It is due to the fact 
that photography is, up to a fairly 
satisfactory standard, too easy to 
bother about the rest, the real art. 
I wonder when we shall all wake up 
and seek, with our splendid modern 
apparatus and all the only too con- 
venient tools we now have, to not 
only make as good portraits as some 
of our grandfathers did with their 
comparatively crude apparatus, but 
to rival the painter. As it now stands, 
I should say of the conventional stuff 
that prevails, « There’s small choice in 
rotten apples.”’ 


Suffolk Eng. Co. 


Bryan or McKintey ? — By Belle Johnson 
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London Letter 


PERCY 


O talk of formule 
and dark-room do- 
ings, with a temper- 
ature of 80 degrees 
or higher, seems 
most inappropriate, 
especially as I am 
writing in the midst of beautiful 
natural surroundings — cloud-swept 
mountain and purple moorland — in- 
stead of at the dusty desk with an 
outlook on to the dreary street. So 
for once in the year, at any rate, let 
me speak of outdoor scenes and 
photography in the field. 

I have noticed that photographers, 
for the most part, rarely go far from 
the beaten track. They travel by train 
and make a few exposures in the 
vicinity of the station, or ride by 
coach and snap off one or two plates 
when the conveyance stops for the 
horses to bait and so forth, seldom 
setting out deliberately to walk over 
hill and dale, regardless of regular 
routes and every consideration save 
a search for the picturesque. One 
reason for following the beaten track 
is the natural bent of most people to 
do what others have done. Upon 
that want of originality I have noth- 
ing to say here. A second reason, 
the difficulty of carrying apparatus, 
is, however, quite within our scope, 
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being, moreover, a matter of the 
greatest moment to the landscape 
photographer. 

The ideal camera for utility and 
portability has yet to be made. _ It 
will probably be a combination of the 
American “ black-box” and the Eng- 
lish long-extension camera, for it 1s 
absolutely essential to be able to em- 
ploy several lenses of varying focal 
lengths. As things are at present, 
the English camera is too heavy and 
cumbersome, though thoroughly eff- 
cient in practice, while the American 
pattern is lighter, more compact, and 
more easily closed, ‘but it is wanting 
in capacity or adaptability for a wide 
range of subjects. 

After using both kinds, I have 
found it necessary to adopt the Eng- 
lish pattern; and, on account of its 
comparative heaviness, convenient 
methods of carrying have always 
been a consideration. After trying 
several different ways, I have finally 
adopted the riicksack, an actual sack, 
as its name implies, closed at the top 
by drawing together with stout cord, 
and carried at the small of the back 
by broad web bands over each 
shoulder. The arms and chest are 
left quite free; and the sack lies 
snugly in its place, moving slightly 
as the owner walks, and so allowing 
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the constant passage of air instead of 
clinging closely to the shoulders, as in 
the case of the knapsack. 

My outfit consists of a half-plate 
camera with six double slides, a 
casket of lenses, and threefold tri- 
pod. All these, with the exception 
of the tripod, can be conveniently and 
easily carried in the sack, whilst the 
tripod is fastened by short straps 
outside. 

To walk fifteen or twenty miles 
over mountains with this load is no 
great task to a good pedestrian. In- 
deed, I venture to say that he would 
be less fatigued after such a journey 
than if he had walked five or six 
miles carrying the same weight in 
the hands. I might add that, for 
protection against dust and breakage, 
my camera and slides are placed in 
cloth-covered cardboard boxes, the 
camera in one, and three slides in 
each of two others. 

Now, if photographers would adopt 
the riicksack, and discard the usual 
form of carrying, they would find the 
pleasures of field work largely in- 
creased, and at the same time its pos- 
sibilities very greatly extended. 

Subjects of the pure landscape class 
have become a good deal hackneyed 
of late years, so far as one may 
judge by the exhibitions. Not that 
Nature has been fully explored. But 
photographers do not penetrate be- 
yond the fringe of the country, so 
that virgin scenes are everywhere 
wasting their sweetness upon the 
desert air. Let me recommend those 
whose inclinations are toward land- 
scape to take long tramps into out- 
of-the-way places. They will find 
their reward. 

There are many landscapes, views 
including cottages or bridges, stiles, 
and so forth, which are ever so much 
improved by the introduction of fig- 
ures. I have made it a general rule 
not to take such scenes at all unless 
suitable figures are forthcoming ; for 
usually by waiting a little while, or 
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scouring the immediate neighbor- 
hood, we can find people of the right 
appearance to fit in with the ez- 
semble. As arule, a polite and well- 
worded request will secure the ser- 
vices of the rustic man or maid; and, 
when this has been done, then the 
sun-artist should take all possible 
pains in placing and posing them so 
as to thoroughly harmonize with the 
scene. Above all, I never omit to 
subsequently reward their efforts with 
the gift of a print. If this act of 
common courtesy were always carried 
out, the reputation of the amateur 
photographer would be better than it 
is at present in many quarters, and 
the oftentimes desirable human in- 
terest more easy to procure. 

To study country life under the 
most favorable auspices, the best 
thing to do is to find lodgings for a 
time in some farm-house, where the 
daily round of work in field and 
farm-yard provides endless opportu- 
nities for picture-making pho- 
tography, especially for those who 
prefer “Inhabited” scenes to wilder 
nature. In England we are excep- 
tionally favored in the choice of 
quaint and picturesque farmsteads, 
where visitors are received, usually 
on the most moderate terms. The 
railway companies issue lists of farm- 
houses in the districts traversed by 
their lines. So the photographer 
who cares to avail himself of a 
holiday amid entirely rural surround- 
ings can do so without any difficulty 
whatever. 

And, although perhaps a little wide 
of my subject, may I be permitted to 
remark, in concluding a somewhat 
rambling letter, that a holiday spent 
in some quiet retreat must almost in- 
evitably prove more elevating and in- 
structive, from many points of view, 
than one of those flying-from-place-to 
place jaunts, which illustrate so ad- 
mirably the old adage, “A_ rolling 
stone gathers no moss.” 

JULY, 1900. 
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Suffolk Fng. Co. 


MounTains FROM GorHaM, N.H. 


A Photographic Vacation 


AYKMED with a tele- 
photo camera and 
plates galore, we se- 
lected for our photo- 
graphic field the hills 
of Gorham and the 
heights of the Presi- 
Range. pleasant sail 


dential 
brought us to Portland; and a mo- 


ment’s walk found us comfortably 
seated in a Grand Trunk parlor car, 
ready for our ride to the mountains. 
Soon the sparkling waters of Casco 
Bay were left behind, and we turn in- 
land toward the north. Some of our 
party, more indolent than the rest, 
chose the comforts of Poland Springs 
and the conveniences of its photo- 
graphic dark room, while we hurried 
onward to the wilder country. 
Bryant’s Pond gives a foretaste of 
the rough hill country to follow, then 
‘Bethel with its vistas of the distant 
White Hills. This is one of the 
most interesting places on the Grand 


Trunk system. Here former 
years we had photographed along 


the Androscoggin in wild and _ pictu- 
resque surroundings, and made an in- 
teresting trip to the famous tourma- 
line mines of Mt. Mica at Paris Hill. 
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The road now winds along the 
sinuous Androscoggin. Gilead and 
Shelburne are passed, giving rich 


vistas of the approaching Presidential 
Range until we stop at Gorham. 

From here we radiate to the Glen, 
explore the rugged cliffs of Tucker- 
man’s Ravine and the wilds of the 
Carter Notch. The color screen and 
isochromatic plates are necessary, as 
we know by our failures of the past. 

In the depths of the Pinkham 
Notch we find the delicate Glen Ellis 
Falls and the more boisterous waters 
of the Crystal Cascades. One of the 
rarest of pictures is the view of 
Adams and Madison from the Lead 
Mine Bridge on the picturesque Shel- 
burne Road. 

From Gorham the mountaineer 
photographer can tramp to his heart’s 
content. The Appalachian hut on 
Mt. Madison makes it possible for 
parties to leave in the afternoon, pass 
the night on the mountain, and cross 
during the following day to Washing- 
ton by the Northern Peaks, over 
the grandest mountain walk east of 
the Rockies. Or we may explore the 
wild bowlders of King’s Ravine, the 
heights of Adams, and descend from 
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the summit of Washington by the 
Carriage Road to the Glen. 


Suffolk Eng. Co. 
Gien — By E. L. Jones 


A word of caution about mountain 


exposures. Use a long focus lens, if 
possible ; and the only excellent re- 
sults are gotten by color sensitive 
plates, usually with a ray filter. The 
blue distance of the mountains is de- 
ceptive ; and it should be noted that, 
in general, distant subjects need only 
one-half to a quarter the exposure of 
the nearer objects. 

Unexpected developments led our 
party to Canada. Two, however, 
chose to rough in the wilds of the 
Rangeley Lakes, and left us at Berlin 
for Errol Dam, while we kept on in 
the Montreal Express. Milan and 
the views of the Dromio-like Percy 
Peaks are soon passed, and the train 
speeds on to Island Pond and the 
customs officers of the Canadian 
frontier. Lennoxville Sher- 
brooke, two of the most picturesque 
points on the Grand Trunk Lines, 
are passed in rapid succession ; and 
the road winds along the beautiful 
St. Francis River. The country now 
takes on more and more the sugges- 
tion of the Frenchman. St. Rosalie, 
St. Hyacinthe, and other saints galore 
are passed in a hurried sequence, till 
the train rumbles over the Victoria 
Jubilee bridge to the Bonaventure 
station in the heart of the city. 

Montreal is a pleasant transition 
from the rugged hills of the White 
Mountains. Here we find the cam- 
era in evidence, a charming pho- 
tographic club, and picturesque 
localities in great abundance. For 
Montreal is a cosmopolitan city, full 
of bustle and improvement, yet 
teeming with picturesque fragments 
of the Old World. 

We shot the Lachine rapids on 
the morning steamer, photographed 
on the heights of Mount Royal, and 
visited the cathedral of Notre Dame, 
until our time was_ exhausted. 
Again we selected the Grand Trunk, 
and caught a passing glimpse of 
Gorham and the White Hills on our 
journey to the sea. 
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On THE SONGO River — By E. L. Jones 


Photographers’ Association of New 
England 


Brother Photographers.— Your officers 
think our Fourth Annual Convention, Sep- 
tember 12, 13, 14, will have a lot of new 
and interesting things to see and_ hear. 
The object of this association is mazn/y 
educational; yet it is pleasant for us all, once 
a year at least, to meet our brother artists 
from all over New England, believing this 
social intercourse does us all good. We 
see each other’s work, deriving benefit 
thereby, interchange ideas, have a few days’ 
recreation, and go back to our respective 
duties, feeling that we have been greatly 
benefited. 

You can in two ways be of great assist- 
ance to your officers in making this conven- 
tion one that will live in your memory for 
years to come. 

First. Send some of your work, and have 
it exhibited. It will do you good by having 
friendly talks with your brothers about it. 

Second. Come yourself and encourage 
others to come and join us, so we will in- 
crease our membership. Give your young 
man assistant a present of a membership in 
our association. It will do him good. 

Many are loath to send work, because 
they may not have a lot of it to send, etc. 

Now, frankly, we had rather have a few 
pictures that is of your des¢ work than a lot 
some good and some inferior. Send us 
something; and, my word for it, you'll be 
glad you did. We want a /of of exhibits 
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from all over New England. Write for 
blanks for entry, etc., to the secretary. We are 
going to have some of the finest work from 
all over the United States. This will do us 
good, as it will be very instructive for all of 
us. There are many other plans for instruc- 
tion. Our lectures on av7 will be especially 
prepared to have them applicable to photog- 
raphy, as far as possible. 

What I| personally would like to see, how- 
ever, is some of your work, being mindful that 
the convention will benefit us as much that 
way as in any other. This will give you 
better ideas as to its merits, having it hung up 
in competition with other work, than you 
can have when it is away and shut up in 
your studio. 

If I can assist you who are unfamiliar 
with getting up exhibits by any advice, 
write, and I'll gladly do so. Your other 
officers are of the same mind, for we are all 
anxious to benefit you in every way we can. 

Hold up the hands of the vice-presidents 
of our different New England States. 
Write him you are going, and ask him if 
you can help him in your locality. They 
are all doing good work, and your assistance 
will help to get a good showing from 
your State. Fraternally yours, 

CHARLES W. HEARN, 
First Vice-President P. A. of N. £. 


394 Boytston Street, Boston. 
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What is Legitimate in Artistic Photog- 
raphy? 


GEORGE 


REMEMBER, now 
many years ago, 
that a friend of 
mine, who was anx- 
ious at all times to 
impress the truth 
upon every one, was 
challenged to put down upon a single 
sheet of small note-paper all that he 
KNEW upon the one subject,—a con- 
troversial one, to which he devoted 
his thoughts. This was a challenge 
which he took up with a very light 
heart; but he was greatly surprised 
to find what a large hand he had to 
write in order to fill up that little 
sheet of note-paper, even to his own 
satisfaction. I find myself now con- 
fronted by a somewhat similar con- 
dition; and the only relief for the 
embarrassment is to take refuge in 
my opinions, and offer them for 
whatever they may be worth. 

It may help me in expressing my- 
self if we first consider an instance 
in the sister art of painting; and, 
should there be any artist painters 
present, I want to say very emphati- 
cally that there is no apology coming 
for the expression “sister art.” The 
painter, in his ignorance of the true 
aspects of nature,— of the galloping of 
animals, the flight of birds, and the 
secrets of aérial perspective,— has 
been much too patronizing of the work 
of the artist photographer, when he 
was not expressing contempt for it, 
even while he was secretly profiting 
by the help that the camera gave. 
The illustration which I wish to 
draw from the field of painting 
is an instance of an_ illegitimate 
use of a means to anen d, of an 
attempt to pass off as a painting in 
oils a thing which had no right to 
such a title. 
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I am not referring to the oleo- 


graphs with which many people were 


swindled some years ago, but to the 
small colored photographs that were 
first produced in Munich, Germany, 
that were gotten up, some to repre- 
sent paintings, some upon wood 
panels, others upon canvas. 

The earlier productions were care- 
fully done. The thin photograph, 
skilfully colored, was mounted upon 
canvas so as to slightly show the 
texture of the canvas upon the sur- 
face of the picture, and dabs of paint 
were plastered upon the high lights. 
To complete the illusion, the canvas 
was nailed on to a small “stretcher.” 

The purchaser of one of these 
‘art products,” believing that he or 
she was acquiring an original paint- 
ing, was simply defrauded; and the 
mere observer, who was deceived, 
would feel disappointment and some 
irritation at having been induced to 
consider the picture from a point of 
view that was a mistake. I was led 
back to this thought when examining 
the exhibits in our recent sa/on ; and 
here I drop the artist painter's work, 
coming to our own subject, the le- 
gitimate in photography. Some of 
these exhibits were, to me, absolutely 
illegitimate, because, if they had been 
offered as wash drawings or copies 
of wash drawings, it would have been 
impossible to deny, upon merely 
looking at them, that they were 
drawings. Deception of this char- 
acter seems to me utterly incompati- 
ble with true art, or the conception 
of it. The critic who is satisfied 
with something that misleads, that 
successfully passes itself off for what 
it is not, is, mentally, on a par with 
the man who had his portrait painted, 
and was dissatisfied with theelikeness. 
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THe FLower Lover — By J. W. Wright 


The painter proposed arbitration, and 
that the judge should be the man’s 
own dog. The cunning painter then 
surreptitiously smeared the face of the 
portrait with some appetizing fat, so 
that, when the “faithful ’’ animal was 
let in, his master, through a side 
window, saw him lick the face in a 
convincing manner. The portrait 
was accepted, and paid for. 

There were other exhibits in the 
salon, besides the exhibits of wash 
drawings, that were equally objection- 
able. It appears to me that it is 
quite right and proper to study the 
works of the old or the modern mas- 
ters,— to take hints from their work 
and to copy their methods, so far as 
is desirable, of posing and of use of 
light and shade; but it is not legiti- 
mate to produce a photograph that 
looks like a copy of an old master, a 
photograph that, by the paper em- 
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ployed or by manipulation in printing 
or developing, or all combined, imi- 
tates the grain of canvas. In addi- 
tion to this, an inscription is written 
in quaint letters across the back- 
ground, in imitation of the practice 
of portrait painters of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 

This is not legitimate art, certainly 
not photographic art, and has no 
more right or title to our respect 
than graining on a stable door. 

The legitimate in artistic photog- 
raphy is surely wide enough, without 
there. being need for us to pretend 
that our work is mezzo-tint or steel 
engraving or wash drawing or copy 
of ancient picture. We may rightly 
employ every means in the produc- 
tion of our work,—in manipulating 
development, in retouching the nega- 
tive, and in developing the print,— so 
long as we are true to our art. And 
let there be no mistake that what we 
do is photography, and not the prod- 
uct of the air brush. 

As to retouching, there can be 
little doubt or dispute how far that is 
legitimate. Spots and pin-holes in 
the negative or in the print should 
surely be retouched. It is, too, per- 
fectly legitimate to retouch portraits. 
Nay, it is necessary, to remove those 
marks and variations in color which 
impress the sensitive plate, but which 
our eyes do not see when we look 
upon the faces of our friends. But 
there I would draw the line, and 
would be no more willing to touch 
out wrinkles or alter features than I 
would to pencil the eyebrows or 
paint the features of my sitters,—a 
practice not unknown to some _por- 
trait photographers. In my own 
practice I have considered it quite 
allowable, in the case of a landscape 
negative, where dense masses of foli- 
age printed out too deeply, to stain 
these parts of the negative yellow or 
red, so that the details would not be 
lost by overprinting. 
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National Convention at Milwaukee 


1900 Convention 
opened auspiciously 
during the week 
ending July 23 by 
adding over 300 
names to its mem- 
bership lists of 1,500. 
President Stein called the meeting to 
order, and presented Mayor Rose of 
Milwaukee, who extended wel- 
come for the city. Following came 
the annual address ; and the President, 
Mr. Stein, gave some pithy advice to 
the photographers about photographic 
art and business methods. 

The “Progress of Photography,” 
by W. I. Scandlin, of New York, 
was an interesting address, touch- 
ing on the important advances of 
the year. W. O. Beck, of Cincin- 
nati, then held the attention of the 
large audience by a critical analysis 
of what is good and bad in the art of 
photography. 

The Photographers’ Association of 
Wisconsin, through Mr. Klein, wel- 
comed the delegates, and invited them 
to share in the hospitalities of that 
body. The local association will hold 
no convention this year, but is devot- 
ing its whole time to the entertain- 
ment of the visitors. The association 
attended the Davidson Theatre in a 
body. 

Color photography was demon- 
strated by Mr. Forrest of the Inter- 
national Color Photo Company, and 
many beautiful results were exhibited 
on the screen. About 100 expos- 
ures were shown. 

In the award. for merit the group 
of six pictures by Moore & Stephen- 
son, of Atlanta, Ga., was first, consist- 
ing of an old man, a man in prime of 
life, a matron, a belle, a bud, and a 
child. All had a black background, 
as, in fact, do all in the grand portrait 
class. 

Dudley Hoyt, Rochester, N.Y., 
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was second, with six portraits, and 
received a gold medal; and Mr. J. C. 
Giffin, of Wheeling, W. Va., the author 
of our last month’s frontispiece, took 
a silver medal. 

In the genre class, Mr. E. S. Cur- 
tis, of Seattle, ranked first, with sea- 
shore pictures along Puget Sound, 
G. Moses & Son, New Orleans, 
were second, and the Baker Art Gal- 
lery of Columbus, Ohio, the third. 

The other prizes were as follows : 

Miniature Class.— First prize, No. 
37, 1. Benjamin, Cincinnati, Ohio, gold 
medal; Second, No. 10, D. Rosser, 
Pittsburg, Pa., silver medal; Third, 
No. 63, Dudley Hoyt, Rochester, 
N.Y., bronze medal; Fourth, No. 17, 
G. Moses & Son, New Orleans, La., 
diploma. 

Class A.—First, No. 59, Elias 
Goldensky, Philadelphia, Pa., gold 
medal ; Second, No. 73, A. F. Proctor, 
Huntington, W. Va., silver medal ; 
Third prize, W. M. Morrison, Chi- 
cago, Ill., bronze medal (No. I15) ; 
Fourth, No. 41, E. S. Curtis, Seattle, 
Wash., diploma. 

Class B.— First, E. E. Dexter, 
McKeesport, Pa. (No. 49), silver 
medal; Second, No. 74, A. F. Proc- 
tor, Huntington, W. Va.,_ bronze 
medal; Third, No. 110, C. S. Bate- 
ham, Norwalk, Ohio, diploma. 

Class C.— First, No. 30, Louis 
Schreiber, West Bend, Wis., silver 
medal; Second, No. 113, J. F. Den- 
ninger, Neenah, Wis., bronze medal ; 
Third, A. L. Jackson, Tacoma, Wash. 
(No. 84), diploma. 

Landscape Class.— First, No. 104, 
H. C. Meyer, Boisé, Idaho, silver 
medal; Second, No. 28, J. H. Field, 
Berlin, Wis., bronze medal; Third, 
No. 67, Robert Wilkinson, Montpelier, 
Vt., diploma. 

Marine Class.— First, No. 64, 
Charles E. Bolles, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
silver medal ; Second, No. 11, H. R. 
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Fitch, San Diego, Cal., bronze medal ; 
Third, No. 23, H. H. Morrison, Se- 
attle, Wash., diploma. 

On motion of W. H. Moses the 
special trophy was awarded to George 
H. Van Norman, of Springfield, Mass., 
whose exhibit of pictures did not 
reach the city until the time limit 
had expired. 

The judges appointed by Presi- 
dent Stein were M. J. Steffins, of 
Chicago, J. C. Strauss, of St. Louis, 
and F. W. Somers, of Cincinnati. 

Prof. Griffith, of Detroit, as usual, 
criticised the exhibition. He saw 


marked improvement in the character 
of the work. 

During the Convention the mem- 
bers were shown over the Layton 
Art Gallery, and an informal talk 
given by the curator, Mr. E. C. 
Eldridge. A paper by B. T. Falls, 
of New York, was read by the Secre- 
tary ; and resolutions on photographic 
copyrights were adopted. 

It was unanimously voted to hold 
the next Convention in Detroit ; and 
Mr. Clarence M. Hayes, of that city, 
was chosen as a special committee to 
look after the convention interests. 


Suffolk Eng. Co. 


A SumMeER Day — By A. L. Barrows 
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The Crucible 


Intensification and reduction are 
still a terror to some workers. These 
persons usually find their negatives 
ruined by spots and stains, which 
come from hypo not completely 
washed away from the film. Yellow 
spots appear and spoil the negative. 

In this connection we mention 
also a simple method of locally re- 
ducing negatives. The method con- 
sists of carefully rubbing the places 
with a soft piece of leather and alco- 
hol. A little powdered sepia or fine 
French chalk will accelerate the re- 
duction, but this addition should be 
made with the greatest caution. For 
objects such as white houses, or any- 
thing which reflects the direct rays 
of the sun, this particular plan can be 
recommended. 


Pyrol 

The progressive firm of J. Hauff 
& Co., best known as the discoverers 
of all of the new developers recently 
introduced, such as metol, ortol, and 
adurol, are again coming to the front 
with a new article which our readers 
will find advertised and offered by 
their agent, Mr. G. Gennert. 

We refer to Pyro/.  Pyrol is a new 
form of pyrogallol, and certainly an 
improved form, as it has several im- 
portant advantages. A sample which 
we received from Mr. Gennert shows 
pyrol to be a_ beautiful crystal of 
needle formation, entirely different 
in its appearance from pyrogallol. 
Instead of being bulky, it is as com- 
pact as metol or adurol ; and a pound 
bottle is no larger than an ounce 
bottle of pyrogallol. The condensed 
crystalline form offers much less ex- 
posure to the atmosphere, and is, 
therefore, a more permanent form, as 
the chances for oxidation are largely 
reduced. Pyrol can be poured from 
the bottle. It is not necessary to 
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touch it with the fingers, and the 
staining of the latter can therefore 
be entirely avoided. 

In the solution, pyrol likewise 
shows excellent keeping qualities, 
and, if anything, greater developing 
quality than pyrogallol. 

We have received from Percy 
Lund, Humphries & Ltd. a 
sample of nature paper, in cream, 
which is recommended for a mount- 
ing material for platinums, carbon 
prints, etc. Several other tints are 
made. 


X-ray Photography 


Interesting developments in X-ray 
photography have occurred at Har- 
vard University. Pref. John Trow- 
bridge has had in operation for the 
past year a battery which consists of 
twenty thousands cells, which may 
be connected in any number by 
switches. Thus a direct current is 
produced, variable at will, from a 
minimum of two volts’ pressure up to 
forty thousand volts. By switching 
in extra voltage and watching effects 
in Crookes tubes, it is found pos- 
sible to generate X-rays, thus set- 
tling, by practical proof, that a 
vibratory current, such as the sparks 
of a Holz machine or of an induction 
coil, are not necessary for the produc- 
tion of the rays. The new method 
has practical advantages. By having 
voltage under such perfect control, 
it is possible to differentiate between 
muscle, tendons, and bone,—an 
unsatisfactory undertaking hitherto. 
This has long been suspected pos- 
sible ; and, in the early days of X-ray 
investigations, chance results were 
obtained in this line by short expos- 
ures with lead shutters. In the new 
method the tubes are heated to start 
the discharge, and a water resistance 
of four million ohms is used. 
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The month of carnival of all the year, 
“hen Nature lets the wild earth go its way, 
Wi Nat lets ul ld th go it y 
nd spends whole seasons in a single day. 
And s} is wh led 


Nothing sweeter or more 
satisfying can be imagined 
than the glorious days of September. 
The summer’s fierce heats have burned 
themselves out, and the tranquil air 
is filled with the pungent odors of 
ripening apples and purpling grapes. 
There are warm, sunny days for out- 
door photography, and clear, cool, 
starlit nights for indoor work. 

In the gardens and along the road- 
side late wild flowers bloom. The 
blackberry vines are tinged with 
crimson, the maple flecked with scar- 
let, and the silver birch gleams like 
gold in the sunshine. Indeed, all is 


September. 
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so common and beautiful that some- 
times it wins scarcely a thought from 
us, unless our attention be. directed 
specially to them. We have heard 
American artists longing for Italian 
skies, forgetting the transcendent 
blues and fleecy clouds of their own 
September skies. The PHoro Era 
has always urged upon its readers a 
love for the common things of nature, 
because we believe it to be the only 
basis on which truly artistic and suc- 
cessful photographic work can be ac- 
complished. In photography, as in 
other things, we need to follow the 
advice of a good old writer, who wisely 
counsels: ‘* Let not the blessings we 
receive daily from God make us not 
to value or not to praise Him because 
they are common.”’ 


Progressof The address of Editor 
Photography. Gcandlin on the Pri 


of Photography before the recent 
National Convention held at Milwau- 
kee was a thoughtful and scholarly 
paper, and an excellent summing up 
to date of the achievements of the art. 
But there is another side to this 
question, which we wish he had given 
expression to and developed more 
fully ; and that is the educational side 
or the value of the camera to-day as an 
educational appliance. We _ believe 
that photography is destined in the 
very near future to become an_jn- 
tegral and very necessary part to 
every liberal education. It has en- 
tered so completely into nearly every 
avenue of life that the time is at 
hand when no man or woman will be 
considered rightly educated without 
a knowledge of how to take pictures 
successfully. We believe that the 
camera is a medium for the expression 
of ideasx—a medium in some re- 
spects even superior to the brush or 
the pencil. And because it is a 
medium, because of the ease with 
which it can be manipulated by any 
boy or girl of ordinary intelligence, 
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we submit that it can be made a use- 
ful adjunct to educational work. 
Just as freehand drawing is now 
considered a part of every well- 
balanced curriculum, to cultivate 
powers of observation and expression, 
so, we predict, will the camera one 
day come into general use among 
progressive teachers and scholars for 
precisely the same purpose. The 
Puoro Era will continue to advocate, 
as it has always done in the past, the 
development of photography along 
these educational lines. We _ will 
welcome to our pages any intelligent 
and thoughtful contribution on this 
subject from our readers. And we 
will continue to agitate this subject 
until it sinks deep into the minds of 
our readers and arrests the attention 
of educational workers. 


Boston 


As we go to press, active 
Convention. 


preparations are being 
made for the annual convention of 
the Photographers’ Association of 
New England, which will take place 
in Copley Hall, Boston, September 12, 
13, 14. We publish elsewhere a stir- 
ring appeal, by First Vice-President 
Hearn of Boston, to the Photog- 
raphers of New England. One of 
the features of this convention is the 
fact that amateur work is equally 
acceptable with professional. A sky- 
light has been built above the stage 
and a public demonstration of light- 
ing and posing will be given by mas- 
ters of the art. Treasurer Van Nor- 
man, fresh with honors from the 
National Convention, brings back 
some of the finest work for exhibi- 
tion in Boston. The indications, ac- 
cording to Secretary Collings, point 
to a very successful exhibit. 


The resolutions adopted by the 
Photographers’ Association of Amer- 
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ica at the Milwaukee Convention show 
very clearly the feelings of the pro- 
fession in this country. As the mat- 
ter stands, the photographer has little 
protection in his copyright ; and, when 
his rights are transgressed, the dam- 
ages, if any, which the law allows, are 
based only on the limited number of in- - 
fringing copies remaining in the hands 
of the publishers. This is obviously 
ridiculous ; for any one can see that 
the damage to the owner of a copy- 
right is not in the copies unsold, but 
in the vast majority which have been 
circulated among the magazine sub- 
scribers. Let us hope that the com- 
mittee appointed for this purpose will 
secure legislation for the photogra- 
pher which will afford him adequate 
protection for his rights. 


American School, 


A paragraph going 
Paris Exposition. 


the rounds of the 
press to the effect that the Ameri- 
cans have boycotted the photographic 
end of the Paris Exposition is entirely 
untrue and unwarranted by facts. 
Mr. Alfred Stieglitz, who was ap- 
pointed by President McKinley to 
act as the American Photographic 
Commissioner, explains the absence 
of American pictures as due to a 
misunderstanding. In unac- 
countable way the impression was 
given that the photographic exhibit 
would be placed in the Fine Arts 
instead of the Liberal Arts Depart- 
ment. Asa consequence, the “linked 
ring,’ whose influence is all powerful 
for the success of photography, it was 
reported, refused to exhibit. This 
had a depressing effect on other ex- 
hibitors until it transpired that all 
this was a mistake. But the harm 
had been done, and it was too late 
for Mr. Stieglitz to organize a repre- 
sentative American exhibit in time 
for the opening of the Exposition. 
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